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Greek Church, played the decisive part. No party
among the Poles still retained sufficient energy to
oppose in arms the claims to Polish provinces which,
in order to save appearances, were formulated by
the Powers. Frederick even put forward a double
title to Pomerellen, alleging that it had been wrong-
fully alienated by the Margrave of Brandenburg in
1311, and that if he as suzerain consented to over-
look this irregularity, he would still be entitled to
the province as heir, since 1637, to the elder branch
of the House of Pomerania. He claimed Great
Poland as heir of the Emperor Sigismund, who had
pawned it to the Teutonic Order, from which the
Poles had wrested it by force. The remainder of
his share was due to him as compensation for the
loss of the revenues of these two provinces for so
many centuries.

The Polish statesmen had no difficulty in refuting
such nonsense as this. But King Stanislaus was
convinced that true patriotism dictated obedience in
order to save what remained. France and England
were too intent on their own affairs to interfere by
force. Hence a mixture of persuasion, bribery, and
the presence of 30,000 soldiers was sufficient to pro-
cure the unanimous acquiescence of the Diet after
six months' negotiation (September 30, 1773). The
Austrian ambassador was astonished at the trifling
sums for which the nobles sold their votes. His
Saxon colleague lamented that they shamelessly laid
upon the gaming-tables the foreign gold with which
they had just been bribed.

Frederick's share of the spoil amounted to more